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Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before 

The United States has outgrown the era of scarcity, and has 
entered upon an era of surpluses. Instead of a man and two hands 
against the world, it is now a man and one machine against the 
world, so to ^peak, and one machine often takes the place of not 
only two hands but an hundred. 

Nor can this process be retarded. Rather it should be encour- 
aged. There would be no purpose in returning to horse and buggy 
days, and it is idle to contemplate such a program. We must adjust 
ourselves to the new condition. 

The problem is not one of restriction of production but of 
promoting consumption, the desire for which lies about us on every 
hand. 

The question is how ? 

In about 1928, the Department of Commerce estimated that the 
average annual production of the American worker was valued at 
$5500. — while in Europe the figure was but $1500. In neither 
case did the worker get his just share of the wealth he helped 
create. 

The difference between $5500. and $1500. is $4000. in favor of 
the American worker. If we allow that half of Europe’s 400,000,000 
work and allow that the Department of Commerce figures are 
correct, and multiply $4000 by 200,000,000 the result is 800 thou- 
sand millions of dollars lost wealth per annum, which Europe 
could produce and enjoy merely by equalling the record of the 
United States. 

Surely this is a prize worth striving for. Such a result would 
change the entire face of things, not alone in Europe, but in all 
the world. 

Conceivably, it would bring greater contentment to Europe and 
diminish her inclination for war. It is plain that colonies, gold 
and diamond mines, searching the ends of the earth for trade outlets 
in desparate competition with other nations, resulting in violent 
trade rivalries, which in turn lead to senseless waste in huge navies 
and armaments generally, are all tragic trifles compared with the 
inimitable source of wealth to be found right at home, for every 
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nation, by developing the potential consumption papacity of its 
own people. 

It is to be noted that exports of the United States have rarely 
exceeded ten percent of the production of products in the U. S. 

Moreover, there is no indication that the U. S. has reached its 
limit in production, or that it has come within sight of it, or of its 
potential power to consume. 

It was formerly held, and still is in many places, that the man 
with the scythe and syckle constituted cheap labor. This is an 
unhappy delusion. 

A man so inadequately equipped is the most expensive labor in 
the world for the reason that it is impossible for him to ever 
produce enough to lift himself out of poverty and make more than 
the most insignificant contribution to the prosperity of the state. 
The same man, with a little training, can drive a combine and do 
the work of an hundred men armed only with a scythe. Wherein 
he at once becomes a substantial asset in the state s economy because 
of his increased production of wealth. 

Is it in the interest of the state to promote or retard the contri- 
bution which each of its citizens can make to the state’s wealth 
and hence potential prosperity? Is it conceivable that any country 
will find prosperity for all its members in a policy of scarcity 
rather than in a state of plenty ? 

Scarcity can never mean anything but poverty in the main. 
Plenty is the essential basis of potential prosperity for all. It can 
never be otherwise. 

May I emphasize that there is a difference between plenty 
per se and potential plenty for all. We have had plenty of plenty 
in the U. S. but we have not had plenty of prosperity for all. 

Where there is an actual and still greater potential plenty there 
is potential prosperity for all. It is wholly inconsistent to have want 
in the midst of plenty. It is a dismal and unjustifiable tragedy 
which periodically brings down ruin on everybody, as we have 
painfully witnessed many times and are just now extricating our- 
selves from the last time. 

What is the answer ? In the abstract it is simple. In the concrete 
it will not be so simple. But that is no reason why any country 
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should not adopt the obvious course and leave the individual prob- 
lems to be solved as they are encountered. 

The present day motor ear of high efficiency and low price was 
not conceived by the early producers of motor cars, but that did 
not deter them from making cars. If one take the Lincoln High- 
way from New York to San Francisco one cannot anticipate the 
experiences and the weather one will encounter, but we know if we 
but keep on the Lincoln Highway we shall in due time come to San 
Francisco. 

The answer lies basically in maximum production and maximum 
distribution in some reasonable balance — in the greatest possible 
production and the widest possible distribution of the wealth created. 

Henry Ford solved this for everybody twenty years ago, and 
witness Mr. Ford ’s prosperity — the wealthiest man on earth, who 
likewise at the same time has distributed more wealth to an infinite 
number of others than any other man who has ever lived. If there 
is a better way let us adopt it when we find it. In the meantime, 
what ’s the matter with taking his way, which has worked so mirac- 
ulously. 

If we can have a thousand Henry Fords we shall just be a thous- 
and times better off than with only one, and what is Ford’s secret? 
There is none. It is an open book which all may read who run. He 
has preached it from the housetops without ceasing, for years. He 
repeats it every now and then. 

What prevents its general adoption? Nothing more or less than 
short sighted greed. 

By the conveyor and other systems which Ford created, he has 
reduced his costs to a point never dreamed by anyone else to be 
possible. IT IS THE USE HE MAKES OF THIS REDUCED 
COST THAT CONSTITUTES HIS IMMEASURABLE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE ECONOMY OF OUR AGE. 

He divides the savings three ways. First, by the lowest possible 
price to the public for his cars. Thus he spreads prosperity around 
through low prices wherein he at the same time enlarges his mar^ 
ket, which low prices will always do. He creates his market right 
at home, where it has always existed potentially. He converts the 
potential into the actual. 
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He makes another division of his saving in costs by paying the 
highest possible wages — again spreading prosperity around while 
at the same time farther enlarging the market for his product, by 
creating a large number who are able to pay for his product. 

Can anyone imagine a man with only a scythe ever earning the 
seven dollars a day minimum wage which Ford’s equipment and 
managerial ability enabled him to pay voluntarily to his workers ? 

The error which others make who adopt Ford’s low cost system 
is that they defeat it by trying to retain as much of the initial 
advantage as possible for themselves. They do not divide adequately 
with the public or with their workers, with the result that they do 
not create prosperity about them as Ford does, so they deny them- 
selves the benefit of such distributed prosperity which Ford by his 
wiser course enjoys. 

In such a narrow policy these half imitators do themselves, the 
public and the state a dis-service. The way to teach them is for the 
state to take their excessive excess of profits. 

This cannot be carried too far, however. It must be remembered 
that the general distribution of Liberty Bonds during the World 
War created of our people a nation of investors. Our great corpor- 
ations are owned by millions of stock holders in every state. A fair 
distribution of earnings to these thrifty investors is in accord with 
the Ford principle, and any plan which defeats it will make the 
end worse than the beginning, for excessive taxes kill trade in 
destroying the public’s purchasing power. “There can be no busi- 
ness without buyers” as Dr. Foster says. 

But the distribution of earnings should not go in undue amount 
in too great salaries to the management or in too much watered 
stock to them either. This should be regulated. 

However, ability to manage successfully in the interest of the 
state, the public, the workers and the stockholders, which includes 
most everybody of prudence and thrift, is rare and the responsi- 
bility exacting and wearing. It is not economy to discourage ability 
from assuming such gigantic tasks since those of less ability would 
but fail, with ruin to all concerned, which would be far more costly. 

Neither can we afford to deny business organizations a suffici- 
ent surplus for a rainy day, for replacements in equipment and 
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constant modernization in the interest of economy and efficiency, or 
only disaster can result to the investing public, the state and the 
employed. 

We cannot consistently expect individuals to practice thrift and 
prudence and deny the same virtue to organized business, which 
is nothing more than a group of average citizen and employee 
investors. Obviously governments must be thrifty and prudent 
too, or the entire plan fails. It is the first duty of the state to protect 
its citizens and their property. The taming of our stock exchanges 
is one of the most creditable public services to the credit of Mr. 
Roosevelt ’s Administration. 

Such protection is a matter of simple honor and practical sense, 
for if prosperity is destroyed anywhere, a source of taxation as 
well as a force for the circulation of money is destroyed. The body 
politic can no more function without the circulation of money, 
which must first be possessed before it can be circulated, than the 
human body can exist without circulation of the blood. 

The part of his earnings which Ford retains furnishes him with 
the great resources he needs to enable him to expand his plant to 
the gigantic size it is today. 

Has anyone ever heard any criticism of the use in public service 
to which Ford puts his resources which has brought prosperity to 
countless thousands, including the government. No one ever has, 
except from a few ill informed who find their way into our legis- 
latures. 

We ought to have wisdom enough not to repeat the folly of the 
Soviets who killed off the kulaks, thus losing the services of their 
most intelligent farmers. The U. S. wants to level up. The Soviets 
want to level down. This country, it is safe to say, will never 
participate in any such scheme of retrogression as that would be, 
which would at once destroy all the progress of our history since the 
days of ashingtoii and reduce everyone, including the government 
to stark ruin and complete bankruptcy. 

I he biblical story of Joseph in Egypt in ancient times has every 
bit as much application today as it had then. If, in the seven years 
of plenty in Egypt, Joseph had not stored the excess against the 
days of famine which followed, the Egyptian race might now be 
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but a memory. The Ethiopians might .be occupying that land. 

Neither will such farcical, ludicrous and tragic laws as the 
Sherman Act avail us anything more than it ever has. And, it 
never has. The Sherman Act fosters and induces and compels 
monopoly to the destruction of all who cannot live against the 
compulsory cut-throat competition enforced by the Sherman Act, 
whereby as the weaker ones are killed off only a few of the strongest 
competitors survive to enjoy the market between themselves. 

No plague of locusts ever afflicted ancient Egypt or any other 
place with disaster equal to that chargeable to the Sherman Act. 
In the depression of 1920-21, about 50 per cent of the rubber mills 
of this country went out of business, carrying with them into ob- 
livion a great number of the cotton mills dependent upon them. 
When the skies cleared, the few survivors had the field all to them- 
selves. 

These few prospered but what of the workers and investors, 
including in all these a large proportion of small investors, and in- 
cluding many of the employees who had invested their savings in 
the stock of their own companies which went under. What is to be 
said for them? 

Wliat is to be said for the depositors and stockholders in the 
more than ten thousand banks Avhich failed in this country in the 
decade ending in 1933. Neither Sweden, Canada nor Great Britain 
had one single bank failure during this period? Truly the Ethio- 
pians might reasonably be expected to do as well as we did. 

We may with profit recall the words of the immortal Will 
Rogers, whose keen observation of passing events has seldom been 
equalled, when he observed that, ‘ ‘ When we say government is not 
capable of supervising our banks, our corporations, our lawyers, 
our judges and our criminals, let us say it is OUR government 
which is not capable of doing it, for other governments DO DO IT. 
England does it exceedingly well. Don’t let us deceive ourselves. 
Our trouble is with us as people.” When we become sufficiently 
ashamed of ourselves, we shall do it, too. 

Much credit is due Mr. Roosevelt’s administration in bettering 
our banking situation. 
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But so long as our public morality is so low that we have to wit- 
ness raids on the public treasury in the astronomical figures pur- 
sued by the Silver states, wherein the taxpayers’ resources are dis- 
sipated with unbounded extravagance in acquiring a wholly use- 
less store of silver at artificial and unprecedented prices and largely 
from debtor nations, who ignore their debt of salvation to us, even 
failing to return to us on such debts the amount the U. S. Govern- 
ment pays them for silver purchases, wherein the U. S. Govern- 
ment pays our debtors instead of their paying us, meanwhile ruin- 
ing China, our traditional friend; when we witness such acts as 
these in our Congress, which has sworn to protect the whole pub- 
lic interest; when we see the legislators run as though possessed 
when one lone priest says “BOO,” and fail to ratify our joining 
the World Court, which we ourselves initiated, and which would 
go far to stabilize world conditions to our infinite profit and maybe 
help us collect some of those now uncollectable debts, and to which 
ratification both party platforms in the last Presidential election 
gave alligance. When we see these things in high places, with what 
consistency can one criticise the veterans if they get theirs in their 
own way, or the gangsters either. 

Our first great need in this great country is a great moral re- 
generation, without which we shall build on a sand foundation any 
reorganized industrial structure which we undertake to erect, and 
erect a new structure we must if we are ever to escape regularly 
recurring periods of devastating depression, with a repetition of 
the discreditable spectacle of want in the midst of plenty. 

One of the worst features of such depressions is the resultant 
neglect of youth in the general stress, from which condition of 
neglect we recruit great armies of so called juvenile criminals, 
whereas the worst offenders and most responsible are the adults 
who concern themselves not at all about neglected and helpless 
youth, for which we all pay enormously in wasted human material 
and in the cost of crime, prisons and courts. 

All this at a time when Great Britain is auctioning off many of 
its jails, for which it no longer has occupants. 

Keforestation on a large scale in our river headwaters, for flood 
control, than which nothing is more pressing, would give employ- 
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ment to many with both profit and avoided loss to the state. Like- 
wise the elimination of innumerable railroad grade crossings which 
infest the country and the building of modern concrete highways 
on the principle of the Hudson Vehicular Tubes with incomparably 
the lowest record of accidents and fatalities of any stretch of road 
in the entire country. 

Because this nation has performed miracles, it is disposed to 
feel a sense of complacency, which it ill deserves to assume. 

It is not the road of wisdom for the U. S. to congratulate itself 
on its achievement when other nations have progressed far more in 
many lines. Do we want to lead or lag behind? The latter course 
is dangerous. AVe cannot stand still. We either go backward or 
forward. 

Most nations have had unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions and other social insurance for years. Yet, witness the oppo- 
sition in many quarters to our venturing into this field. 

China lagged behind. Witness the lot of the average Chinese. 

Russia lagged behind. Consider the lot of the average Russian. 

Ethiopia lagged behind. Contemplate the predicament of 
Ethiopia. 

Do we want to experience the experience of Russia ? 

Coming events cast their shadows before.” Scripture says, 
“Make peace with thine adversary quickly, lest he exact of thee 
the uttermost farthing. ’ ’ 

We cannot afford not to humanize industry. If the human mo- 
tive has no appeal, then it had best be done for motives of self- 
interest. Better selfish progress than no progress. Most progress 
has been selfish and correspondingly blind and halting. 

It ought not to be necessary in this age to contend that co- 
operation is better than antagonism, but it is. AVe shall have to 
organize Ford’s way, if we are going to do anything like as well 
collectively as Ford has done individually, and we need to. Pretty 
good is not good enough. Nothing is good enough which carries 
with it want in the midst of plenty. 

My firm belief is that in so huge a task we shall have to have a 
Cabinet member for Welfare, Distribution and Consumption. Other 
nations have sucli. We have quite neglected this indispensable and 
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wholly basic, pivotal and fundamental cornerstone of any economic 
structure. 

George Bernard Shaw says, “Economics and finance is that 
profound subject which men can never make women understand 
for the simple reason that the men can never understand it them- 
selves. ’ ’ 

We have solved production, but it is of little use until we can 
study and solve distribution and consumption, for every few years 
we lose most of the gain, and sow in consequence seeds of discord 
among the victims (and who is not a victim) which like the wind 
can develop into a whirlwind. 

It has happened before. We have all seen it happen in our time. 
We can see it happen again. Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore in Germany, as they did in Austria-Hungary, and as they did 
in Italy and Russia and Spain, but few could read the signs. Japan 
cannot read her own perilous signs right now. Is it not plain that 
another general war will complete the process inaugurated by the 
last war and reduce the whole world to Bolshevism, including Japan 
incidentally creating a state of civil war in each nation, the result 
of which in the final line up of nations, no man can foresee. It may 
easily produce a new map of Europe altogether, the least incident 
of which might be a divided Germany and Italy ? 

Does anyone think the signs are wholly propitious with us here 
and now ? 

A Cabinet portfolio devoted alone to this one problem, in all its 
ramifications, than which none is more pressing, than the magni- 
tude of which none is greater, would be the least step that could be 
undertaken. 

Let the start be made on the Ford principle. Nothing has ever 
worked like it. Let us take it and go forward and learn to apply 
it to all our affairs. Sweden, too, with its cooperatives has controlled 
monopoly admirably. A combination of the Ford and Swedish 
plans would carry us far. 

Then we shall begin to create events which will east propitious 
shadows before, and lead us out of the shadow as a nation in the 
way it did Henry Ford, the greatest industrial general and eco- 
nomic benefactor of all time, for he led the way. 
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The adoption of machinery which will do the work of many 
hands is inevitable. We cannot go back and substitute hand lighting 
of street lamps in place of throwing a switch in a power house. 
We cannot return to the days of stoves on the tenth floor, with no 
elevator, in place of central heating. 

But what can be done with a good deal of justice is to assess 
upon any industry a substantial part of the burden which falls on 
the dispossessed, who alone now carry the whole load. 

Industry adopts improved machinery for the purpose of saving 
costs of production to itself and offering additional facilities and a 
division of the cost saving to the purchaser. Part of this saving 
trickles through to the public, but the dismissed employee gets no 
consideration at all. 

There is no reason why the discharged employee should carry 
society’s entire load. He or she should profit along with the rest, 
with say a half-pay dismissal wage for a prolonged period, but 
being deprived of such for any part of such period that the employee 
finds equally compensating employment elsewhere. This is just 
common justice and abundantly in the interest of society at large. 

It has been stated on good authority that one-half of our people 
is supporting the other half, who are unable to support themselves. 
So long as we have the undersirable, the unfit, the chronic criminal 
and the irresponsible reproducing their kind in far greater numbers 
than the responsible and respectable are willing to accept that 
economic responsibility, we shall dilute the quality of Our racial 
stock and magnify our defects. 

Hitler may justly be given credit at least for sterilizing the 
unfit. We might with great profit copy him in this to the infinite 
relief of the fit, as well as the unfit, who, to their own disaster, 
thoughtlessly breed great numbers who are inevitably destined to 
ill fated lives at public expense. 

Why should we carefully guard the breeding of horses and dogs^ 
not to mention pigs, and leave the human race to run to weeds ? 

Egbert J. Caldwell 

Mill Neck 

Long Island, N. Y. , \ ; 

August, 1936 



